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434 TREASURES OF PIONEER HISTORY 


A canyon as we know it today might still be called by its original 
name. It may be the name of a man who first explored it, the name 
of a prospector who sought its hidden wealth, an incident that occurred 
within its confines, or that of an Indian tribe who made the canyon 
its summer home. The story of each name is told over and over again 
so that even today the grandchildren and great-grandchildren of the 
men and women who pioneered different sections, are proud to tell the 
story of its naming. 

Included in this chapter are sketches of canyons and roads that 
have become national atk and monuments. It is interesting to note 
that the word dugway is of Mormon vintage, used originally to desig- 
nate a species of road which consisted essentially of a deep rut scraped 
into the face of a hill, A wagon with its upper wheels sunk to the 
hub in this rut, and with a spare team pulling up-hill to keep it from 
tipping would go up and down around almost any hill with a pitch 
less than 90 degrees. In later times the word has come to mean any 
road excavated around the side of a mountain. 


ECHO CANYON 


Echo Canyon through the years has Been sacred to the pioneers and 
their descendants for it served as a gateway to their future homes in 
the valleys of the mountains. It extends from Evanston, Wyoming to 
Echo, Summit County, Utah, a distance of thirty miles. Its width varies 
from one-half to one mile and rugged cliffs rise very abruptly on either 
side of the canyon. Long before white men made the first roads 
through the canyon, the Sioux, Cheyenne and Crow Indians came west 
by this route to raid the Shoshone and Ute Indians. 


In 1846 the Donner-Reed party, en route to California, brought 
the first covered wagon train through Echo Canyon. One year later 
Orson Pratt, member of the first Mormon pioneer group, led an ad- 
vance company through this canyon. 


William Clayton, 2 member of that party, in describing the 
canyon said, “There was a very singular echo in this ravine. The 
rattling of the wagons resembled carpenters hammering at boards inside 
the high rocks. The report of a rifle echoed from rock to rock for 
some time. The lowing of cattle and the braying of mules seemed 
to be answered beyond the mountains. Music, especially brass instru- 
ments, had a very pleasing effect. The echo imitated every note. The 
high rocks on the north and the high mountains in the south, with 2 
narrow ravine for a road, formed a scenery at once more romantic 
and more interesting that I had ever witnessed.” 


The Utah Historical Quarterly, in October 1945, published the 
diary of Albert Tracy, an officer in the army of Gen. Albert Sidney 
Johnston during the Utah expedition of 1858. Mr. Tracy presents 2 
vivid word-picture of the journey through Echo Canyon, beginning in 
late June. 
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June 20, 1858—"Quit camp at 5 p.m. (lege a.m.). Ascending 
with difficulty a heavy rolling hill, in the form of a divide, we con- 
tinue on over uneven ground, for the space of about five miles, where 
we find ourselves at the head of Echo Canyon. Descending by a 
comparatively regular slope, we pass, with the outcropping walls of 
basalt to our right ‘Cache Cave,” being a cave much used for deposit 
by mountaineers and Mormons. It gapes in a shadowy manner upon 
us, and we continue onward. Before long we have come upon the 
stream, or brooklet, which flows along the bottom of the canyon. 
It is called Echo Creek. The basalt, now at either hand, begins to take 
the appearance of bluffs or precipices, and about the crests, as well as 
by many of the nooks and angles, are noted sailing, eagles, of a lepet 
cast—indicating the presence of nests and young. Some: of the men 
straying with or without permission from the column, climb with 
much labor, the rocks, returning with their captures, in a somewhat 
featherless condition—the old birds in the meantime, screaming with 
the wrath of the ravaged, and even swooping downward but not too 
near, as evidently intimidated by the gleam of bayonets bared to mect 
them. A brace or two of cawing young ravens were also brought in by 
these marauders from our midst. 


“The rocks now from a mere outcrop towards the crests of smoother 
hills, closed gradually down to the two sides of the canyon with less 
and less of the debris which has crumbled off to form the lower 
slopes. From five to six or even eight hundred feet they rear their 
stalwart walls, narrowing the sky, and projecting sometimes in masses, 
as if to fall. Owing to the peculiarities of the basaltic formation 
every form of castle, and tower buttress, and doom seems presented 
at angles of cliffs, or along their crests, or faces. In one or two in- 
stances towers stood out in bold and full relief, and had through them 
loops or windows through which was visible the sky beyond. Again, 
huge masses, cumbered at intervals, our path, and made yet more 
tortuous the stream that still wound onward at the base. How many 
times we forded Echo Creek that day, troops, teams, trains and all it is 
difficult to say, but the channel seemed a series of loop-like undula- 
tions of the snake, which we were continually traversing. Willows 
spring upon the banks of the stream, and occasionally a dwarfed and 
twisted cedar flaunted its tufts midway or along the brow of the cliffs 
above. It was to be noted, however, that upon the left as we advanced 
towards the farther mouth of the canyon; the rocks are generally less 
precipitous in character and at points, the ascent in a measure, smoother. 
From the highest point at the right of our camp, after no little 
difficulty in scrambling upward, I made an imperfect sketch, giving 
the towers with their singular perforations and below, the tents and 
animals, visible along the bottom. While I was above, the band 
struck up and I learned why it was called Echo Canyon—the echoes 


among the rocks surpassed anything I ever heard, and are very sweet. 
Extent of march 15 miles.” 
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Cache Cave, sometimes called the ‘Register of the Desert’? and 
one of the greatest landmarks in the West, is located at the head of 
Echo Canyon. It is a small oven-shaped cave in overhanging rocks 
and was used for many years as a shelter for fur trappers, explorers 
and Utah pioneers. The cave is about thirty feet long, fifteen feet 
wide and from four to six feet high. It is situated on the old Emigrant 
road to Utah, but owing to a change in the route of the highway in 
the early 1860's, it has been left in a secluded almost forgotten side- 
canyon, well preserved and easily accessible by a good country road, 
laying only one mile from the main highway 30, near Moore’s Ranch 
and the Castle Rock Railroad Station in Summit County, Utah. Carved 
in and around this famous mountain hostelry are the names of one 
hundred and fifty persons, from the 1820's to the 1870's, and on 
the cliffs nearby, are many more, including many of the members 
of Brigham Young's 1847 party. Today it is rarely visited. 


SUMMIT COUNTY 


Beaver Creek Canyon—John Pack was the first man to set up a sawmill 
about 1865 in Beaver Creek Canyon, just east of Kamas. It was an 
up-and-down saw instead of the usual circular saw. The mill was run 
by water power. During that same year a group of townsmen sct up a 
company sawmill and shingle mill farther up the canyon at what 
was known later as Shingle Creek Flat about ten miles from town. 
This group of men included James Wheeler, James McCormick, Rich- 
ard Pangbourne, John Duhamel and Ward Pack. It was while working 
in this mill that Ward Pack lost his arm. 

Mr. Charles Decker brought the first steam mill into this region 
about 1868. Samuel Williams erected a shingle mill about five 
miles up on Beaver Creek, and it was run by water power. He sold 
shingles for miles around, some were hauled to Provo and Salt Lake 
City by ox teams. From that time on there have been mills in oper- 
ation in and near Kamas. 

About 1890 John W. Carpenter set up a sawmill on his city lot. 
It was operated for a number of years furnishing work for many young 
men, especially in the winter months. The logs were cut and hauled 
from Beaver Creek Canyon to the mill. A great part of the lumber 
was hauled to Park City to be used in the mines and also to build 
some of the homes in that city—Daughters Utah Pioneer Files 
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h great assiduity and perseverance. While 

troops of the United States were on their 
march, a train of baggage wagons, which hap- 
pened to be unprotected, was attacked and 
stroyed by a portion of the Mormon forces, 
id the provisions and stores with which the 
train was laden were wantonly burnt.~ In 
short, their present attitude is one of decided 
and unreserved enmity to the United States 
and to all their loyal citizens. Their deter- 
mination to oppose the authority of the gov- 
ernment by military force has not only been 
expressed in words, but manifested in overt 
acts of the most unequivocal character. 


Fellow-citizens of Utah, this is rebellion 
against the government to which you owe alle- 
giance. It is levying war against the United 
States, and involves you in the guilt of treason. 
Persistance in it will bring you to condign 
punishment, to ruin and to shame; for it is 
mere madness to suppose that, with your lim- 
ited resources, you can successfully resist the 
force of this great and powerful nation. 


If you have calculated upon the forbearance 
of the United States—if you have permitted 
yourselves to suppose that this government 
will fail to put forth its strength and bring 
you to submission—you have fallen into a 
grave mistake. You have settled upon terri- 
tory which lies geographically in the heart of 
the Union. The land you live upon was pur- 
chased by the United States and paid for out 
of their treasury. The proprietary right and 
title to it is in them, and not in you. Utah 
is bounded on every side by States and Terri- 
tories whose people are true to the Union. It 
is absurd to believe that they will or can 
permit you to erect in their very midst a gov- 
ernment of your own, not only independent of 
the authority which they all acknowledge, but 
hostile to them and their interests. 


Do not deceive ‘yourselves, nor try to mis- 
lead others by propagating the idea that this 
is a crusade against your religion. The con- 
stitution and laws of this country can take 
no notice of your creed, whether it be true or 
f; - That is a question between your God 
yourselves, in which I disclaim all right 
nterfere. If you obey the laws, keep the 
e, and respect the just rights of others, 
will be perfectly secure, and may live on 
your present faith, or change it for an- 
ner, at your pleasure, Every intelligent man 
‘ong you knows very well that this govern- 

has never directly or indirectly sought 
lest you in your worship, to control you 
your ecclesiastical aifairs, or even to influ- 
ence you in your religious opinions. 

This rebellion is not merely a violation of 
your legal duty; it is without just cause, with- 
out reason, without excuse, You never made 
a complaint that was not listened to with 


patience. You never exhibited a real griev- 
ance that was not redressed as promptly as 
it could be. The laws and regulations enacted © 
for your government by Congress have been 
equal and just, and their enforcement was 
manifestly necessary for your own welfare 
and happiness. You have never asked their 
repeal. They are similar in every material 
respect to the laws which have been passed 
for the other Territories of the Union, and 
which everywhere else (with one partial ex- 
ception) have been cheerfully obeyed. No 
people ever lived who were freer from unneces- 
sary legal restraints than you. Human wis- 
dom never devised a political system which 
bestowed more blessings or imposed lighter 
burden than the government of the United 
States in its operation upon the Territories, 

But being anxious to save the effusion of 
blood, and to avoid the indiscriminate punish- 
ment of a whole people, for crimes of which it 
is not probable that all are equally guilty, I 
offer now a free and full pardon to all who 
submit themselves to the authority of the fed- 
eral government. If you refuse to accept it, 
let the consequences fall upon your own heads. 
But I conjure you to pause deliberately, and 
reflect well, before you reject this tender of 
peace and good will. : 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, JAMES BUCHAN- 
AN, President of the United States, have 
thought proper to issue this, my PROCLAMA- 
TION, enjoining upon all public officers in the 
Territory of Utah, to be diligent and faithful, 
to the full extent of their power, in the exe- 
cution of the laws; commanding all citizens 
of the United States in said Territory to aid 
and assist the officers in the performance of 
their duties; offering to the inhabitants of 
Utah, who shall submit to the laws, a free 
pardon for the seditions and treasons hereto- 
fore by them committed; warning those who 
shall persist, after notice of this proclamation, 
in the present rebellion against the United | 
States, that they must expect no further 
lenity, but look to be rigorously dealt with 
according to their deserts; and declaring that 
the military forces now in Utah, and here- 
after to be sent there, will not be withdrawn 
until the inhabitants of -that Territory shall 
manifest a proper sense of the duty which 
they owe to this government. 


In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand, and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed to these presents, 


Done at the city of Washington, the sixth 
day of April, one thousand and eight hundred 
and fifty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States the eighty-second. 


JAMES BUCHANAN, 
By the President: Lewis Cass, Secretary of 
State. » 


CACHE CAVE, ECHO CANYON 
Courtesy E. M. Ledyard. 


